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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Selling Warts. — There is a vein of superstition running through the 
mind of every individual, but in some districts this is more fully carried 
out than in others. Especially is this the case in settlements where the 
German or Irish race predominates. Lancaster County is full of it, and 
one would imagine that the city would be comparatively free from it, owing 
to the more enlightened condition of the people. The above remarks have 
been prompted through an incident which occurred yesterday. In walking 
along Orange Street a gentleman noticed a clean white envelope lying on 
the pavement. It was sealed but had no address or stamp upon it. On 
opening the envelope, to ascertain its contents, a sheet of note paper was 
withdrawn, which had a penny folded up in it. On the centre of the sheet 
of paper were three red spots arranged in a triangular shape, and below 
them the ominous inscription in ink, Wart Blood. It was a clear case of 
an old superstition bobbing up and which the gentleman had often heard 
tell of, namely, that of selling a wart or warts to the unlucky finder of the 
package who would appropriate the penny to his own use. The same su- 
perstition is common in some localities hereabouts in regard to putting 
some roaches in such a parcel along with some money and selling them. — 
From the Lancaster (Fa.) Morning News, jfune 28, 1890. 

Please give me a Bow. — The latest fad among the school children of 
this city is to ask people they meet for a bow of the head. After school 
hours hundreds of youngsters, both boys and girls, can be seen passing 
along the streets on their way home with paper and pencil in hand. They 
accost every one they meet and say, " Please give me a bow." If the ques- 
tion is not understood they sometimes say, " Bob your head," or " Duck 
your nut." When the bow is given, as it generally is, wonderingly, the 
youngster marks one stroke on the paper. When one hundred marks, rep- 
resenting one hundred bows are obtained, the children bury the paper 
when no one is looking, and at the same time make a wish. At the end of 
four days the paper is unearthed and then, they say, the " wish always 
comes true." — From the San Francisco Call, May, 1890. 

Additional Notes on the Irish Tinkers and their Language. — 
In the preceding number of this Journal (p. 157) was copied from the 
" Journal of the Gypsy Folk-Lore Society " (vol. ii. No. 2), a communica- 
tion relating to the tinkers' jargon called " Shelta." The same number of 
the Journal in question contains an additional list of words belonging to 
Tinkers' Talk, which are here given. 
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Mr. Ffrench. 


Mr. Leland. 


Tiree List. 


Mr. Crof- 
ton. 


Mr. Nor- 
wood. 


Fien or Feen, a 










man. 










Bioer, or Biuoer, a 


Sewer, a female thief {p. 


Beor, a woman. 


Beor, married 




woman. 


203). Bewr, woman (pp. 
358 and 368). 
( Gotnlin, or goch'tklin, child 




woman. 




















Goyan, a child. 


} (p. 358). 

( (7<B , /5«/,£inr/5//«,child(p.368). 


• •• 


... 


... 


Lackeen, a girl. 


Zar&«, girl (p. 359). 
Leicheen, girl (p. 364). 


... 


Lackan, girl. 


... 


Keen, a house. 


Ktena, house (pp. 365 and 


Cian (applied 


Kin, house. 


Kain, a 




37°)- 


to tent, house, 
and cottage). 




house. 


Curragh, a horse. 




... . 


... 


. . . 


Mouge, a pig. 


Muogh, pig (p. 364). 


. . . 


. . . 


. . . 


Gillamese, boots. 


( Gullemnocks (p. 364) 1 . 
\ Gullemnoch (p. 365) J snoes- 




... 


... 


Rishpah, trousers. 


Rlspes, trousers (p. 364). 


... 


. . . 


. . . 


Rawg, a car. 


Rawg, wagon (p. 365). 


. . . 


. . . 




Cart, whiskey. 


... 


. . . 


. . . 




Lush, porter. 








■ . . 


Crop, money. 


... 


. . . 




• • . 


Gassel, a donkey. 






... 


. .. 


NiUha, a hat. 


. . • 


... 


... 


. . . 


Griffin, a coat. 




. . . 


. . . 


. . . 


Millthogue, a shirt. 


Melthog, inner shirt (p. 364). 


... 


... 


Mill-togs, 
shirt. 



The above columns clearly show that, although Mr. Ffrench's tinker 
knows nothing of the name " Shelta," yet his " Tin-men's Cant " is really 
one with Mr. Leland's " Shelta, the Tinkers' Talk." It may be noted that 
Mr. Norwood also declares his ignorance of the name " Shelta," and that 
Mr. Crofton speaks of the language so named as being " well known to 
Gypsies as ' Mumpers' talk.' " But the title (or titles) given to the lan- 
guage is a matter of secondary importance. What really is important is 
the unmistakable fact that a language — vaguely connected with Romanes 
and Gaelic, but certainly neither Romanes nor Gaelic — exists among the 
tinkers and " mumpers " of the British Islands (not to mention newer coun- 
tries). The words quoted in our pages are few enough, yet they serve to 
show how widespread the language is, for they have been gathered from 
(1) a tinker of southeastern Ireland; (2) a tramp at Aberystwith ; * (3) 
an Irish tinker at Philadelphia, U. S. ; (4) a tinker child in the island of 
Tiree, Argyllshire ; (5) a lace-hawker at Southport ; (6) an English Gypsy, 
and, in the case of Mr. Norwood's list, from various English Gypsies ap- 
parently. Some of the people familiar with this language are also familiar 
with Gaelic : others, again, know nothing at all of Gaelic. Many of them 
appear to know Romanes : according to Mr. Leland (" The Gypsies," p. v.) 
all of them do. It is, however, too early to assign any definite position to 
this language. That may well be postponed until we have largely increased 
our knowledge of it, as it is hoped we shall do with the cooperation of the 
members of this Society. 

1 Mr. Leland obtained one example of "bewer" in the same neighborhood, but 
from a different source, — an elderly female tramp, who applied it to herself. 



